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fHHMi havjngfbeen.introdueed a»noogst the clergy, SUong 
^nip)a|nts were made about it. to- the Arehbishopibimjelf ; 
tjnd ne pot being able to ifind any remedy for it, since ha 
nagiected that.prescribed by God, could do nothing further 
jtjiau.to make it known to the Roman 'Pontiff. The Pope 
jfjftt John, a cardinal, into England, who, in another 
,ajuod,bel<l in London, in the year 1125, forbade marriage 
fymin to the clergy. , jhis did not occur, however, without 
an evident scourge from God, for the said prelate was,. on 
(he following njght, caught in l>ed with a harlot, and 
taken. .King Henry having then, as we have already 
stated, granted marriage anew to the clergy, the Roman 
Pontiff sentthereAlbertof Ostia, who put the finish ingstroke 
to the work, by forbidding marriage altogether to the Eng- 
lish clergy, as it came to pass, in fact, in the year 1188. 
— Balacus cent. 3, cap 10. There were, notwithstanding, 
in England, after that, many clergy, most celebrated for 
piety and learning, who lived in the holy state of matri- 
mony, and begot children for their country and for the 
Lord. In Ireland also, up to the year 1130, many married 
bishops were to be found, as St. Bernard attests, in his 
}jfe of Malaehy. 

Eust. — Truly, all that is very surprising. Tell me 
now how things went on in Germany. The Germans 
would not easily have parted with that liberty which they 
had already possessed for so many years, but, doubtless, 
the French may have less stoutly resisted the new law. 

Sale. — The practice of this new tradition did not suc- 
ceed more easily cither in Germany or in France. 
Geolibo, Bishop of Magonza, was son of Gerald, who had 
been bishop of the same diocese — Avent. lib. 3, p. 294. 
That took place in the eighth century. Paschal, Bishop 
of Coira, about the year 760. had his lawful wife called — 
" Antistites et episcopa Curiensis." And traces of this 
are still to be seen upon her tomb. In the year 1075, the 
priests of Germany had their wives, as Avcntinus asserts. 
Lib. 5, p. 579. Whilst the priests of Italy had, for a long 
series of years, been deprived of wives, the clergy of 
Germany and of France were married ; and about the year 
1090, there might be reckoned up as many as twanty-four 
bighopricks, in which all the clergy, from the highest to 
the lowest grade, were married. 

Eust. — Who succeeded finally in bringing them to obey 
so severe a law ? And how did it happen that all these 
last countries were not thrown into confusion by the 
execution of such a law, since, indeed, it is a hard thing 
to allow one's self to be deprived by men of that which was 
$rantod by God ? 

Salviano — The Nicolaitans, the Callisti&ns, and others 
bad already desired that the clergy should live in celibacy ; 
but the man who laboured indtfatigably in this work was 
Gregory VII., who, having acted as Pope before he was 
so actually, succeeded thus in causing to be promulgated 
some vigorous laws against the marriage of the clergy. 
But, as soon as he had mounted the Papal throne, he left 
no means untried to carry out his object, launching from 
the Vatican the thunders of excommunications, interdicts, 
and a thousand other juggleries of the Papal forge. After 
him Pope Paschal II. did the same thing. " It was then," 
as Avcntinus relates (lib. 5, p. 452), " that a most fierce 
sedition broke out. The parish priests were against the 
Pope ; the people against the priests ; and the profane were 
cruelly exasperated against the. clergy. . . . The mar- 
ried priests were despised to such a degree that they burned 
their tithes, threw into the dirt the Host consecrated, by 
them, and trampled it under foot (a wondrous monument 
of Catholic respect for their beloved transubstan- 
tiation), as they said that those priests who had wives 
could not consecrate. . . . There were some, how- 
ever, who cursed Hildebrand, saying from the pulpits, that 
whilst he dared to bear the titles of Vicar of Christ and 
God upon earth, he made a Babylon of the church, and 
■carried on the work of Antichrist in the temple of God. 
They went o« to say, this man by asserting that he is in- 
fallible covers his ambition, forges fables, corrupts annals, 
falsities oracles, adulterates the Divine Scriptures, making 
ihem favourable to his lust. Others also said, the law of 
Hildebrand can only be agreeable to fornicators, since 
they, instead of ouc lawful wife, may take to themselves 
600 concubines. Isfeldese subjoined — " The clergy of Ger- 
many exclaimed that the Pope was a heretic and of on- 
sound doctrine, for that having forgotten the words of 
Jesus Christ — " All cannot receive this saying ,-" and those 
of the apostle, " It is belter to marry than to bum'' — be 
strove to oblige men by force to live, as if they were angels ; 
and, whilst he forbade them to follow the course of nature, he 
opened wide the road to fornication and uncleauness. Firm 
in their opinion, they chose rather to give up the priest- 
hood than to put away their dear wives, and said that they 
would watch to see if the Pope (in whose sight the married 
wero unclean) would find angels to govern the Church of 
Ood. 

In the year 1075, Gregory VII. sent the Bishop of 
Coira to Magonza, with an express order to force all the 
pr.csts of that diocese either to renounce their wives or the 
priesthood. The Bishop of Magonza assembled a synod 
in the month of October, in which, when he wished to 
fEOmulgate the prohibition of marriage which he had 
received, he found such a resistance among the clergy 
ihat he was obliged to give it up. Nay, these priests were 
*o exasperated that they threatened to take away his life. 
JU1 that I have said, and even more, is certified by 
Isfeldese and Nauclerus. In the year 1076, at the tune of 
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Peatacoft, AewaeiL^a* ttM ,m Yftrmosia, [Stwaich.^K: 
Bishops of il'gaaoe and Germany assembled ; end «as| 
Gregory VII. had excommunicated the Ijhjxwot, *o the; 
*oui«H depoaedjthe Pope, who was accused and convicted 1 
«f various crimes. Amongst the other wickednesses for 
vhichliewas condemned were these, that he separated 
haabaads from their wives, that he preferred harlots and 
concubines to chaste spouses, and adulteries and incests to 
holy .matrimony — (Avent. lib. 5, p. 570). Even the 
Bishops of Italy, to the number of eight, having assembled 
in the Canton of Ticino, subscribed to the decree of this 
council, though, to say the truth, these, and many others 
were not sterifast, as they were too. much .in dread of the 
wrath of Hildebrand. 

(To be eeetinued.1 

THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE ON THE USE OF 
THE BIBLE. 

BY IIIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

( Continued from paye 63.) 

Cardinal Wiseman having, in the manner stated in our 
last number, endeavoured to establish the complete depen- 
dence of the Holy Scriptures for vitality, authenticity, and 
inspiration upon the authority of his Church, proceeds to 
explain the threefold grounds upon which she refuses to 
give the Bible indifferently to all. 

First, he says, the Church will not give the Word of 
God indiscriminately to all, because God himself has not 
done so. He has not made reading an essential part of 
man's constitution, nor a congenital faculty, nor a term of 
salvation, nor a condition of Christianity, but he has made 
hearing so ; for he tells us that, " faith cometh from hear- 
ing, ami hearing from the Word of God." He did not give 
the world the means of multiplying books, by machinery, 
till after his Church had flourished for fourteen hundred 
years, and had bred thousands of martyrs, educated hundreds 
of doctors and learned men, trained myriads of holy reli- 
gious to perfection, sent millions of believers to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, converted nations, planted churches, &c., &c. ;' 
and it is asked, if no Providence watched over the Church 
while she achieved all this ? God did not give his Apostles 
a precept to write, a code to be written, a liturgy or a 
prayer to be recorded : and this branch of the subject con- 
cludes by saying that, if the first persecutors, who hunted 
inexorably after the Scriptures, had succeeded in destroying 
them, or if any portion of them had been lost, still 
the Church, and the faith once delivered to the saints, 
must liove remained complete ; because the Holy Spirit, 
who indited the precious page, would still continue to pre- 
serve its substance unimpaired — " For independent of, and 
anterior to, all written word, was the promise, that he should 
teach the Church all truth." 

How many curious reflections are suggested by this ar- 
gument! That "reading is not an essential part of man's 
constitution" is a curious reason to otter to the " Catholics" 
of the nineteenth century for restricting the use of the 
Bible ! and in placing in opposition to this, the text that 
" fuitb cometh from hearing, and hearing from the Word 
of God," Cardinal Wiseman forgets, for a moment, that 
there was then a " written Word of God." He puts the 
narrowest construction upon the word " hearing," which 
frequently, in Scripture, bears a much wider sense than 
merely listening with the ear. Thus God is spoken of as 
" hearing" in the sense of attending to prayer. Abra- 
ham, in the parable, says, " they have Moses and the pro- 
phets, let them hear them ;" and, " if they hear not Moses 
and the prophets neither will they believe if one rise again 
from the dead" (Luke xvi. 29, 31), showing, plainly that 
it was the belief of Moses and the prophets (who, by the 
way, being then dead, could only be learned through their 
writings), and not merely hearing them with the ear that 
was meapt by the word " hearing." We might ask, why 
the Apostles wrote at all if they were not inspired to do so, 
and if it was not in obedience to the Divine command to 
" Preach (the word implies to proclaim or publish, not 
merely to preach orally) the Gospel to every creature ?" 
Wc might, also, refer to the express command" to St. John 
to write his vision in the Apocalypse, and point to the in- 
junction to abstain from writing a particular part of it, 
showing the Divine superintendence over the work in which 
he was engaged. Again, we might bring forward what 
Cardinal Wiseman himself loves to dwell upon, the ana- 
logy between the Old and New Testament dispensations, 
whore the people were first brought out by signs and won- 
ders, the law was then delivered orally, and, afterwards, : 
the Scriptures were written, the use or the interpretation ; 
of which would appear to have been by no means confined ! 
to the Priests. Rut, supposing there were any weight in 
this argument, founded upon the difference between the ; 
reading and the hearing of the word, or upon the time that j 
elapsed befoTe it was written, or before printing was in- I 
vented, it would appear to tell much better if the Church ; 
had not adopted the Scriptures as inspired, and if the argu- ■ 
ment had been directed against such adoption. We couW ! 
understand the argument, however untenable it might be, t 
" These Scriptures have been written without authority ; i 
' faith cometh only by hearing,' and as the Spirit promised j 
to lead us into all truth before they were written, we wi\ j 
reject them as part of the means of fulfilment of that pro- | 
mise." But we confess that it still appears quite unexplained I 
to our minds how the mere time at which the writing or the 
printing of the Word was vouchsafed by God to the werbl 



(•ttaffitrMheiftaeBVon^notofiw-Mception into the«aaonof 
tbe-Oharch, ^qt of the number of persons utho shall be per- 
mitted to read it. We eannot help suspecting that if it hud 
been delivered in writing, in the first instance, the Chores 
of Rome, finding the free use of it injurious to her claim 
to universal authority, would find some other excuse for 
restricting its circulation. 

But the Cardinal proceeds to his second reason. 

Secondly, the- Church does not permit the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the Bible, because God has not given her the 
"instinct to do so." As he has neither furnished her with 
the means, nor with the command, "so be has not in- 
stilled into her that spontaneous' impulse that guides her to 
new duties, in favour of this mode of propagating the 
faith." He gave her, the Cardinal says, "first, apostles; 
secondly, prophets ; thirdly, doctors ;" and the questions, 
"Are all apostles?" "prophets?" "doctors?" could have 
been answered negatively till now. It was not commu- 
nicated to the Church that every one was a doctor, and 
might become an apostle, which, he asserts, is the result of 
universal Bible reading, &c. " Men are now deemed fully 
qualified to teach the heathen, if they have a sufficient 
supply of Bibles to distribute, in some ludicrous transla- 
tion, and have themselves learnt sufficient of Bible 
phraseology to perfect them in cant." God has fixed in the 
heart of his Church the instinct of unity, &c. ; and the 
argument is wound up thus : — " If, then, we still prise 
unity, should we not be mad, putting all questions of 
principle and duty to a revealed system and law aside, to 
reject what has been its safeguard till now, and try what 
has been its destruction? For, be it remembered, the 
Catholic Church is no experimentalist." 

The above argument is incapable of being controverted 
in point of fact. We cannot deny that, so far from the 
Roman Catholic Church having been endowed with an 
" instinct" to circulate the Scriptures, she has the common 
instinct of self-preservation to induce her to shut them up ; 
nor can we doubt what the Cardinal candidly avows, that 
no sacrifice is too great, even to the withholding of God's 
word, in order to preserve and maintain that external, 
formal, nominal unity, on which the safety of his Church 
depends, and whose aim is the universal domination of 
the priesthood, and the universal subjection of the 
laity. We by no means wish to dispute that the " indis- 
criminate reading of the Bible" has been the " destruction'* 
of that kind of unity ; that to permit such reading would 
be " to reject what has been its safeguard ;" and that upon 
this question the " Catholic Church" is not likely ever to 
liecome an experimentalist. While we admit these facta 
for the Cardinal, we must leave it to the judgment of onr 
Roman Catholic readers to estimate their weight as an 
argument against the free circulation of the Scriptures, 
and to judge if the surrender of their liberty and their 
reason to others (to say nothing of the peril of Divine 
wrath which they must incur if they are in error in reject- 
ing the means of grace within their reach), is not too large 
a price to pay for the maintenance of that kind of unity, 
unknown to the early history of Christianity, which im- 
plies nothing more than spiritual despotism on the one 
side, and slavish submission to assumed authority on the 
other. 

The insinuation that " colonics of artizans, with wives and 
children, all pensioned for the work, under the title of mis- 
sionaries," are shipped off to convert the heathen,we cannot 
pass by in silence. This statement must be placed in the same 
category with other statements of Cardinal Wiseman's on 
matters of fact. He well knows that at least the Church of 
England sends forth no missionaries but her own ordained 
and educated ministers ; and if we consider the studious and 
laborious lives of those men, their devoted piety and zeal, 
their indomitable courage and perseverance in facing and 
surmounting apparently unconquerable difficulties — their 
patient plodding in the learning oflanguagcs — their untir- 
ing toil in turning that knowledge to the sole purpose of 
its acquisition — the translation of the Scriptures — the 
ingenious devices — the application of a syllabic alphabet 
to the language of the C'ree Indians, unmanageable with 
our orthography — the invention for the Chinese of a simple 
written language, in lieu of one so difficult as to be beyond 
the reach of foreigners, and hardly capable of being ac- 
quired by natives— and then, when we reflect upon the 
self-sncrifices, the disinterestedness of those men, and the 
wonderful success of their labours, wc have no fear that 
any but the wilfully blind and ignorant can be misled 
into the belief that this '• noble army " is composed of men 
" uneducated, unspiritual, unqualified for the work." 

But the Cardinal says — 

Thirdly, that the Roman Catholic Church "cannot, and 
mustnot, adopt the Protestant course, because wehavenorea- 
sontoadmire itsfruitsoritsexpectations. Weseenomotiveto 
be satisfied with the reckless experiment which others are 
trying, we do not see morals improving or crime diminish- 
ing, but the contrary. We see dogma after dogma dis- 
appearing ; baptismal regeneration is gone ; the Eucharist 
is scarcely believed in ; even the Divinity of our Lord is 
faintly held to, and that generally olMcured by Nestorian- 
ism or some other ancient heresy. No one can dream that 
faith in these great truths will revive through the diffusion 
of Bible reading," &c. 

We have before observed, that to attribute an increase of 
immorality or crime to the reading of Scripture is mere 
assumption, unsupported by proof. When a portion of 
Christendom shook off the yoke of the Roman Church, and 
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freed itself from the inquisition, and all those severe tempo- 
ral punishments by which that Church maintained her au- 
thority, we know of no substitute that could have withheld 
the seceders from the depths of vice and sin, but the gentle, 
yet all-powerful, sway of the Gospel. Experience proves, 
in direct opposition to Cardinal Wiseman's assertions, that 
in Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere, civilization, in 
the Protestant districts, is in advance of that in the Roman 
Catholic. We may add our own observation, that among 
Protestants of the Church of England, the parish or dis- 
trict /here the Gospel is most diligently read and most 
faithfully preached is the most distinguished for morality 
and propriety of conduct, and where it isneglected the op- 
posite effects appear. The alleged rapid disappearance of 
dogma after dogma is mere exaggeration and assertion, in 
support of which no facts are cited. That a difference of 
opinion has occasionally arisen respecting the sense in which 
Hie Church of England uses the term "regenerate," in her 
baptismal service is true ; but the assertion that " baptismal 
regeneration is gone" is a misrepresentation founded on a per- 
verted view, both of the point in dispute and of the precise 
decision in the Gorham case. The doctrine of the Eucharist, 
as professed by the Churchof Rome, is, doubtless, not believed 
by Protestants, but, so far as the Church of England is con- 
cerned, we may venture to say that her doctrine is, and al- 
ways has been maintained in its integrity, and that, at least 
upon that subject, there is no schism amongst her members. 
The Divinity of our Lord is denied by a sect, who may, in 
one sense, be called Protestants, but who can scarcely be 
denominated Christians. We can answer for the Church of 
England, by challenging Cardinal Wiseman to prove the 
existence, in that church, of anv doubt or question upon the 
subject. We know not to what other " ancient heresies" 
the Cardinal alludes, but we boldly assert that the doctrine 
of our Lord's Divinity is as essential a tenet of the Church 
of England as it is of the Church of Rome, unobscured by 
Hestorianism or any other heresv, which no one, who has 
ever read the Articles of the Church of England, could for a 
moment venture to controvert. Indeed, we only advert to 
this matter at all to prevent the misapprehension that might 
arise if we left this undiscriminating assertion of Cardinal 
Wiseman altogether unnoticed. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MARLETS. 

A STORY OF BEAT. LIFE. 

Sdch of our readers as have been educated in the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and have ventured to read and 
inquire for themselves into the ground of their faith, and 
have seen reason to think that the system in which they 
have been brought up is one not unmixed with error— 
but yet are deterred by timidity, or prudence, from avow- 
ing the real state of their minds on the subject — may, 
perhaps, take an interest in the narrative that follows. 

Many persons, we believe, are disposed to think, that 
because they are not placed in what are called " inde- 
pendent circumstances in life," it is not to be ex- 
pected that they should act in an independent manner 
in matters respecting the concerns of the life that is to 
come. '* It is all very well," say they, "for those who 
are not engaged in trade or business, and not dependant 
on others for daily employment; it is all very well 
for persons in the upper and middle ranks of life, who 
are born in comparative freedom from the coercion and 
tyranny that can be brought to bear on us ; they may 
give honest expression to their sentiments, but we, how- 
ever serious or, sincere, dare not do so." Now, we do 
not think lightly, nor do we mean to make light of the 
dangers and difficulties of an honest renunciation of 
error, and we appreciate to the fullest extent the moral 
fortitude of the individual who boldly and valiantly 
takes up the cause which he believes to be true, what, 
•ver his position in life may be. But we deny, 
that the trials to which such persons refer as peculiar, 
axe confined to the humbler walks of life, and we would 
illustrate, by a brief narrative of incidents which are 
not fictitious, that the difficulties and dangers of free 
and honest inquiry after truth are not confined to any 
rank or degree, nor to any age or sex, and that, never- 
theless, the path of duty, if boldly and honestly pursued, 
leads uniformly to a successful and happy result. With 
this view we introduce to our readers the history of a 
Roman Catholic family into which truths hitherto un- 
known made their entrance, and forced their way under 
circumstances of considerable disadvantage and che- 
quered with difficulties of a nature quite as formidable 
aa any that the terrors of mere physical force, or the 
tyranny of exclusive dealing, or social separation, can 
impose on freedom of thought in another sphere of life. 

Major Marley was a member of an ancient Roman Ca- 
tholic family, which had resided for a conple of centu- 
ries in the' County of W- He was a man of strong 

impulses. Warm affections, but of a violent and uncon- 
trolled temper. This latter characteristic was, perhaps, 
to be attributed to the defect of his early education, and 
from his having started in life, to seek his fortunes at 
the age of fifteen, with the slender provision of an eighth 
aon, whereby he became the master of his own move- 
ments, at a time when judicious training and moral 
control are most needed. Being an intelligent and 
spirited youth, he worked his way vigorously through 
the world, and secured to himself in his latter years 



a respectable independence, upon which he had retired 
at the time to which our little narrative relates. 

Major Marley was a man of acute observationand strong 
common sense, and we believe in his inmost heart de- 
spised the puerilities and superstitions which he 
saw practised around him by his humbler fellow-reli- 
gionists. He was one of that class of which, in our in- 
tercourse with respectable Roman Catholics, we have 
met several instances, who take for grantee) that 
their religion comprehends or admits of two differ- 
ent standards of belief— the one intended for the edu- 
cated and intelligent, the other for the vulgar and cre- 
dulous. He certainly did, in common with many stead- 
fast Roman Catholic gentlemen whom we could name, 
laugh at the absurdity of beads and reliques, 
and ridicule the idea that the prayers of 
the plump, phlethoric parish priest could keep 
his soul out of Purgatory ; and he repudiated 
the invocation of saints and angels as .more than unne- 
cessary. When, with military frankness and freedom, j 
he would canvass such topics with Father Paul O'Reilly, \ 
the parish priest, his reverence would comfortably as- : 
sure him, that such as he were not called on to do or 
to believe all these things ; that many of them were the 
vulgar notions of the lower orders of Roman Catholics, 
and for which the Church was in no way responsible. 

Major Marley having, as we have said, very little 
confidence in the remission of sins at the handB of 
Father O'Reilly, was, for this reason, perhaps, some- 
what negligent in his attendance at confession ; and, 
though most strict in enforcing the discipline of his 
Church upon every other member of his family, the 
old gentleman himself was rather regardless of fasts 
and penances, and such like observances: indeed, 
his Bishop had provided him with the convenient 
dispensation so readily given to a weak stomach, when 
accompanied by a strong will; and the discipline of 
fishes and slops on Fridays was considerately spared to 
a delicate gentleman, who never had a pain or an ache 
till a week before his death, which overtook him in the 
eightieth year of a life spent, nearly to the last, in 
the full vigour of health and strength. 

But, perhaps, the most decided of the Major's irre- 
gularities was in respect of the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist. He used, rather freely — and perhaps irreve- 
rently — to tell his pastor that he felt it to be impossible 
to believe that the wafer which Father Paul gave him 
to eat was the flesh and blood of the Saviour. 

The good father would debate the subject with his 
presumptuous and independent parishioner tothe best of 
his ability : he would bring forward every argument 
and text which he had been taught at Maynooth ; but 
finding his disciple invincible, instead of excommuni- 
cating him with bell, book, and candle-light, and 
pouring upon him the vials of his wrath and the 
anathema of heresy and schism, he gently sought to 
conciliate his friendship and satisfy his reason 
by assuring him, that surely, at all events, he spirit- 
ually eat and drank the body and blood of Christ 
in the worthy reception of the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. Good Protestant doctrine was thus con- 
ceded to the contentious Major, so long as he outwardly 
conformed to the communion of the Holy Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. Major Marley was a man too shrewd to 
be put off with shallow sophistries, and he was too 
wealthy and influential in the parish to be lightly of- 
fended and driven into Protestantism. If a new chapel 
was to be built, or the priest's house to be enlarged, or 
the orphans' school to be maintained, the foremost and 
most liberal man in the parish to contribute was Major 
Marley. So that his assistance waB too large, his ex- 
ample too influential, and his character too much re- 
spected to be sacrificed for such small irregularities as 
his notions about the Eucharist, or penance, or Purga- 
tory, fasting or fish ; and, accordingly, the wide indul- 
gences of this most accommodating church were enlarged 
just to the letter of his requirements. Any indulgence 
that he demanded was freely conceded — any omission 
of which he was guilty was gently passed over, so 
long as the scandal of public disaffection was avoided. 
Had he indecently gone to church, or publicly 
taken to reading the Bible for his family, the thunders 
of Rome would soon have been rattling around his ears 
in a terrible clatter; but as he only expressed his doubts 
and indulged his cavillings in the presence of the or- 
thodox Roman Catholic father, it was more conducive 
to the interests of the Holy Mother, the Church, to 
permit him to have his little sneer at Purgatory, and to 
disregard the fasts, and absent himself from confession 
and the Sacrament of the Eucharist, than to incur the 
risk of estranging a useful member from the communion 
of the faithful. And here we cannot but admire the 
wonderful flexibility of a system which is, in a certain 
sense, " all things to all men," which adapts itself to 
every phase of human life and character, and accommo- 
dates itself to every eccentricity and perversity of human 
nature — which has a scale of faith suitable to every 
natural intellect, from the most sceptical and fine- 
drawn to the most credulous and superstitious. 

Father O'Reilly knew his man. Major Marley, 
though he took leave to think for himself, and to doubt 
and to cavil at anything that did not commend itself to 
bia own plain, downright, common sense, was, never- 



theless, one of the strictest disciplinarians in the world, 
as to the religious conduct of the members of hiB house- 
hold. His pride of family and early associations would 
have revolted at the least semblance of apostasy with 
horror. To turn his back upon the religion of his an- 
cestors was, in his mind, as disgraceful as to desert hi» 
colours on the field of battle, and go over to the enemy 
of his king and country. Protestantism was nothing 
short of open rebellion against the good old Church, 
which, whatever might be its faults and failings, 
still he considered to be the old Church. At all 
events it was the Church in which he and his great 
grandfathers had been born and bred, and, there- 
fore, to it he was a staunch, unswerving adherent, and 
however he might argue with Father O'Reilly, or with 

Archbishop M himself, no other person dared to 

impugn its doctrines or its discipline in his presence. 

At the time we speak of, Major Marley's family con- 
sisted of his wife— a mild, amiable lady — and three un- 
married daughters, and from them he exacted a rigid 
observance of every fast and feast, and a strict attend- 
ance upon every ordinance and ceremony of the 
Church. 

The major was himself declining in years, though not 
in strength. Mrs. Marley was still in the prime of life, 
being many years younger than her husband. Marcella, 
their eldest daughter, was a strict and devoted Roman 
Catholic, and had most conscientiously endeavoured to 
instil the principles in which she believed into the minds 
of her younger sisters, Edith and Adeline. They were 
her juniors by many years, and were then just entering 
into life in the happy, buoyant period of early woman- 
hood. Edith had just attained her seventeenth year, 
and was in the full possession of a light heart and gay 
spirits, upon which care sat lightly, and to which every- 
thing furnished a source of enjoyment. Adeline, 
though younger in years, was more sedate and serious 
in manner, and grave and reflective in disposition. 
Indeed, the gay and mirthful Edith formed a striking 
contrast to the sober and demure Adeline; but this 
diversity of disposition formed no hindrance to the 
entire union of heart and devotedness of mutual affection 
between sisters who had played together in happy child- 
hood, wandered over the same meadows in innocent 
pursuit of gaudy butterflies and wild flowers, which they 
seemed loth to disturb. 

Hollywood, where their childhood and early yean 
had been spent, was a sweet, romantic spot, to which na- 
ture and art had contributed every possible adornment. 
The gardens and plantations, which surrounded the old 
house, were of singular beauty, and formed a paradise- 
of flowers and shrubs, where everything luxuriated, and- 
opened out its choicest colours and fragrance. Such a 
place was suited to develop a sentiment of romance to 
the youthful mind ; but, truth to say, neither Edith W3T 
Adeline possessed a superfluity of sentimentality, in thtt 
modern sense of the term. Deep in feeling to an 
intensity, and warm and affectionate in disposition, 
either might be said to be deficient in the romance 
of the novel-reading school. Edith was a great ad- 
mirer of poetry, and could recite the finest pas- 
sages from the best authors, and her disposition wa» 
light and gay, and exuberantly joyous ; still her mind 
was eminently of a practical turn. Adeline, on the other 
hand, was more disposed to explore the recondite se- 
crets of philosophy and art, and rarely ventured 
into the regions of poetry or fiction. Although 
both Bisters were deeply imbued with a religious 
feeling, all the sentimentality of the family had 
devolved upon Marcella. She could poetize for 
an hour upon a moonbeam, and people the de- 
serted Abbey of Hollywood, which adjoined the 
grounds of the old house, with cowled monks and mitred 
abbots, receiving homage from proud and lordly barons, 
and spreading their abundant hospitality before their 
retainers. Wandering through its desolate aisles, 
she could recall to fancy the times of the su- 
premacy of the Roman Catholic Church, and sigh fot 
its restoration to its pristine pomp and power. The 
solid columns and graceful arches of the old abbey sug- 
gested to her imagination a hierarchy of scholars and 
gentlemen, and a respected and venerable priesthood, 
which once trod its sacred pavements, and cliaunted 
their matin and vesper hymns within its consecrated 
walls, and her mind would become sad at the recollec- 
tion of the vulgar dialect and clownish mien of Father. 
Paul O'Reilly and his two curates— Father Walsh, w*htt 
was suspected of being no votary of temperance, and 
Father Daveren, who was said to have been surprised 
in reading along the roads, under cover of his Bre- 
viary, love songs, more suited to a gay cavalier than a 
Christian priest. She could not help sometimes exclaim- 
ing, •' Ichabod, lchabod; how is the glory departed 
from Israel ?" 

To Edith and Adeline the ruins of the old abbey fur- 
nished very different topics for reflection, which, if they 
were less poetical, were more practical. They in their 
secret hearts had long since begun to doubt many of 
the legendary doctrines of the Church, of which it it 
6«id, to doubt is to disbelieve. The conviction of error 
had taken possession of the mind of each, and without dU 
rect communication or suggestion from the other. It was 
a secret hid in the innermost recesses of their minds, of 



